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The Decline of Friends in Barbadoes.* 


BY GEORGE VAUX. 





The decay and final disappearance of the So- 
ciety of Friends from the Island of Barbadoes, 
where in early times it was a comparatively 
large and somewhat influential body, has been 
frequently commented upon. At the close of 
the seventeenth century, the Society had no less 
than five meeting-houses on the island, and the 
organization must have embraced a moderate 
percentage of the white population. 

In connection with the meeting-houses there 
was considerable acreage of land, including 
ample burial grounds, and also dwellings for 
care-takers. ‘This property was, of course, de- 
rived from gifts made by members of the Soci- 
ety, and its possession indicates a wide-spread 
_ in the religious principles which we pro- 
eas, 

The five meeting-houses and the amount of 

roperty held in the island are, however, mis- 

ding as to the number of members. It must 
be remembered that the entire white population 
never much exceeded twenty thousand, so that 
the estates held by Friends are rather evidence 
of the zeal of the early advocates of our prin- 
tiples than a basis upon which to rest an esti- 
mate of the Society’s membership. There can 
be no doubt that the organization embraced 
many consistent Friends, and whilst the account 
of these is difficult to obtain, owing to the re- 
moteness of the island and the apparently irre- 
coverable loss of the meeting records, yet a few 
papers are in existence here which throw light 
upon the subject. 

Before me lies a copy of the will of Henry 
Ellacott, of Bridgetown, proved in 1740, evi- 
dently a concerned Friend, who valued the pro- 
fession he made. In the prologue he states that 
“being in health and perfect strength of mind, 
through the great mercy of the Lord, in whom 
I trust, and through the death and suffering of 
his dear Son, Jesus Christ, my blessed Redeemer 
and Saviour, in whom my faith and belief is, 


* See “ Friends in Barbadoes” and “ Extracts from 
Journal of James Cresson,” in THe FRIEND, of First 
Month, 1887 ; also, “Friends in Barbadoes,” in Friends’ 
terly Examiner for Tenth Month, 1892. 
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T have hopes of eternal salvation when this mor- 
tal life is ended, but considering the transi- 
tory failures of this life,” he makes his will, 
pease with this declaration, “I desire my 
ody may be buried, after the plain manner of 
my friends, the people called Quakers, at their 
burial-place in the Bridgetown, desiring there 
may be no burnt wine at my funeral, but what- 
soever else my friends may think convenient.” 

Property is left to his daughter, Sarah Oxley, 
wife of John Oxley, the latter a minister, who 
died when on a visit to Philadelphia. A con- 
siderable share of his estate was in negro slaves, 
which are given, by various names, to several 
of his descendants. This was, of course, before 
the iniquity of holding our fellow-creatures in 
bondage was appreciated or forbidden in our 
religious Society. 

The following extract shows the strong feel- 
ing the testator had for Friends : 

“In case my said granddaughter, Ann Ox- 
ley, shall behave herself in a dutiful and re- 
spectful manner to her mother, my aforesaid 
daughter, Sarah Oxley, and by and with her 
said mother’s consent, shall walk orderly and in- 
termarry amongst the Friends, the people called 
Quakers, then and immediately after such mar- 
riage, and not before, I give, devise and bequeath 
unto the said Ann Oxley [a house and lot in 
Bridgetown], but in case the said Ann Oxley 
doth not behave herself to her mother as afore- 
said, or should not intermarry with one of the 
people called Quakers, then or in either of these 
cases, I give, devise and bequeath the said house 
and land to my said daughter, Sarah Oxley.” 
This granddaughter, Ann Oxley, married Ben- 
jamin Callender, a Friend. She died in 1768. 

The will was dated “the 17th day of the 
Fourth Month, called June, 1738,” but the tes- 
tator did not die for more than eight years af- 
terwards. 

A copy of the will of John Oxley also lies 
before me, but it contains nothing of interest, 
beyond an intimation that he was pronounced 
as a Friend. It is, however, known that he was 
a minister in unity with Barbadves Friends. 
He was probably a native of Pennsylvania, who 
had settled in Barbadoes and married there. 
He came to Pennsylvania on account of his 
health, and died here and was buried in Phila- 
delphia Third Month 23rd, 1743. His friends 
in Barbadoes furnished him with a certificate 
when he left the island, a copy of which is as 
follows : 

“To Friends and Brethren in Philadelphia 
or elsewhere, is the salutation of our dear love. 

“ Dear Friends: The bearer, our dear and 
well esteemed friend, John Oxley, having been 
for some time past in a declining state of health, 
and now designing to go a voyage, in hopes (if 
it be the will of God) of recovering his health, 
we do certify you that we have good unity with 
our said friend, John Oxley, in his conversation 
and Ministry in the Gospell, and our desires are 
to the God and Father of all our Mercys that 
he may be preserved and restored to his health 
and return to the comfort and satisfaction of 
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his Family and Friends. We subscribe your 
loving Friends and Brethren in the Faith of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 

“Signed by orderand in behalf of our Monthly 
Meeting at Bridge-Town, the 7th day of the 2nd 
Month, 1743.” 

William Callender was a son of Edward Cal- 
lender, a Scotch Covenanter, who settled in 
Barbadoes about 1670. The father does not 
appear to have been connected with Friends. 
William Callender was convinced of Friends’ 
principles in the Island about the year 1700, 
and then joined the Society. Hannah Callen- 
der, wife of William, appears to have been of 
British origin, and was descended from a family 
of the name of Goar. She, as well as her hus- 
band, joined the Society of Friends, though her 
convincement was somewhat later. Both are 
described as having been serviceable members, 
and appear to have been efficient workers. Wil- 
liam Callender seems to have died about 1755, 
and his wife some yearsearlier. Their eldest son, 
William Callender, Jr., was born in Spightstown 
in 1703, and settled in Philadelphia about 1732. 
He wasan ancestor of several Philadelphia fami- 
lies. For some years he was a member of the 
Pennsylvania Assembly and a leading Friend. 
He died in this city in 1763, and was buried at 
Burlington. 

William Morris was a son of the second An- 
thony Morris, of Philadelphia, by Mary Cod- 
dington, his third wife. He settled in Barbadoes 
early in the last century, where he married Sarah 
Dury, a resident of the island. He is described 
as having lived in unity and good reputation 
among Friends, orderly in his conversation and 
a diligent attender of meetings, both for worship 
and discipline. It is recorded that he had a vir- 
tuous wife and commendable family. His daugh- 
ter Sarah married Joseph Richardson. The only 
daughter of the latter couple, Sarah Richardson, 
was the wife of Nicholas Waln, of Philadelphia. 
William Morris and his wife returned to Amer- 
ica, and in 1730 settled within the limits of 
Chesterfield Monthly Meeting, New Jersey. He 
was active in establishing the meeting at Tren- 
ton. 

William Morris’ sister, Elizabeth Morris, born 
in 1697, married Samuel Lewis, son of Israel 
Lewis, of Barbadoes, Tenth Month 13th, 1716, 
at Philadelphia, and appears to have gone to 
that island to live with her husband. He died 
within a few years, and she was married there a 
second time to William Dury, Merchant, of St. 
Peter’s Parish. 

In addition to the certificate for John Oxley, 
given above, a number of other documents were 
issued, from time to time, by Barbadoes Friends, 
of which the following, remaining on file, in 
Philadelphia, are of some interest : 


RETURNING MINUTE FOR MARY FOULKE. 


“To Friends of y* Monthly Meeting in Phila- 
delphia or elsewhere : 

“ We wish y° increase of pure fear and holy 
zeal in y* Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

“ Dear Friends—Our dear and well-esteemed 
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and purify our very thoughts and imaginations, 


our very secret desires and latent motives, and 


amongst these, will it also destroy “the lust of 
the eye and the pride of life,” with all the fruits 


and effects thereof which have crept into, and 


are so apparent, in the daily conduct of men of 


the world. Thus, no doubt remains with me but 
that, if we, as a Society, were more universally 
subject to the operative and purifying power 
which we profess to believe in, there would be 
found more strictness, even in minor matters, 
than is now seen and greater circumspection, 
seriousness and a continual standing in awe. 

“T have been reading, and have just finished, 
the ‘ Journal of the Life and Religious Labors 
of Mary Alexander.’ I have not read very many 
of the journals of deceased Friends, but, from 
those which I have read, there has been im- 
presved upon me many an instructive lesson. It 
is in such accounts that we gain that treasure 
of experience which, without books or writings, 
would be only attainable by the aged. We see, 
from these narratives, at one comprehensive 
view, the importance, the value, the object and 
the end of human life. The travellers whose 
pilgrimages are described seem to traverse their 
course again under our inspection. We fol- 
low them through their turnings and windings, 
through their difficulties, discouragements and 
dangers ; through their heights. of rejoicing and 
depths of desolation, to which, in youth, in age, 
in poverty, in riches, under all conditions and 
circumstances, they have been subject. From 
these accounts we learn the many liabilities 
which surround us, and we may (unless through 
wilful blindness) unequivocally discover where 
the true rest and peace is to be found, and in 
what consists the only security, strength and 
sure standing. How loudly do the lives and 
deaths of these worthies preach to us. They, 
being dead, do indeed yet speak, exhorting and 
entreating that we, who still survive, may lay 
hold, and keep hold of, those things in which 
alone they could derive any comfort in the end. 

“T have accompanied this dear Friend, as it 
were, from place to place, and from time to 
time. I have seen her as she passed through 
the changing circumstances and events of each 
revolving year, and cannot but observe that, 
while she followed the gentle leadings of Israel’s 
Shepherd, giving up her own to his will, she found 
such peace as encouraged and strengthened her 
under every distress, perplexity and darkness. 
It was an unwearied, unshaken belief in the being 
of an infinitely great and gracious Master that 
enabled her, as it ever has, and as it does even 
now, enable all who rightly embrace it to en- 
counter the buffetings of the enemy, the perils 
and pains of the body, the exercises and con- 
flicts of the soul, the uncertainties and exigen- 
cies of time with the same calm confidence, and, 
at seasons, with triumphant joy. Thou, dear 
fellow-traveller, dear to me in proportion as 
thou art near to Him who is very tender to us 
all, I do affectionately salute thee, whoever thou 
art that readest what is here written, whether a 
relation or a stranger, young or old, born in a 
higher or more humble station, I affectionately 
entreat thee that thou wouldst weightily lay 
these things to heart whilst it is day unto thee, 
Whilst the light which makes manifest what 
things are reprovable and what commendable 
shines in thine heart, whilst the Lord is in ex- 
ceeding mercy, condescending to care for thee 
and to plead with thee. Oh, lay these things to 

eart. I testify asin the sight of Him who sees in 
secret, who knows thy and my inmost thoughts, 





that there is no other way to real rest amidst 


the contingencies of time, nor to an unfading 


reward, when this earthly tabernacle is dissolved, 
but in obeying Him who said, ‘I am the Way, 
the Truth and the Life!’ Be warned, be pre- 
vailed upon, dear reader, by one who acknow- 
ledges to thee that he himself has been in great 
depths of wickedness, through disobedience to 
the faithful, unflattering Monitor, and has found 
no peace, no deliverance, but through the low 
portal of obedience to the same. By this he has 
been, from day to day, encouraged and strength- 
ened, to leave off one evil practice and disposi- 
tion after another, and has been helped, in some 
very small degree, to put on a better righteous- 
ness than his own ; and he assures thee that thy 
repentance and thy faith are to be measured by 
thy obedience to the appearance of Christ with- 
in, ‘ the hope of glory, as He is received in his 
secret visitations and obeyed in his manifest re- 
quirings.” 
(To be continued ) 


A Short Account of Thomas Leigh. 


He was born in Lancastershire England, in 


the year 1775, and claimed to be a descendant of 


Sir Walter Raleigh, his parents were members 
of the Episcopal Society, and he was brought 
up in conformity with their belief, he married 
early in life, about his nineteenth year, his wife 
being a year or two older. They had a family 
of eleven children, seven lived to grow up, four 
dying in their infancy. Shortly after the begin- 
ning of the present century, while yet a young 
man, his mind as well as that of an older broth- 


er, became awakened under a visitation of God's 


love to their souls, to seek after a better way than 
that of the national religion, having also become 
much dissatisfied with an hireling ministry ; con- 


sequently they frequented other places of wor- 
ship, endeavoring to find a more soul satisfying 


way. About this time his brother died and he felt 
his loss very much, as he was a serious, good man. 
It is not known how long he remained in this 


seeking state, but one day he went to a Friends’ 


meeting where a ministering Friend quoted that 
passage of Luke xvii: 20, 21, “And when he was 
demanded of the Pharisees when the kingdom 
of God should come, he answered them, and 
said, the kingdom of God cometh not with ob- 
servation:” “ Neither shall they say, Lo here! 
or, Lo there! for, behold, the kingdom of God is 
within you.” This was asa nail in a sure place, 
a time of true convincement to him, and he 
eventually joined the Society of Friends, and 
ever after he was a consistent member. 

Thomas Shillitoe gives an interesting account 
of a visit, he pail to a company of serious per- 
sons at West Houghton, England, in the year 
1807, (see his Journal Friends’ Library vol. 3, 
page 106.) Thomas Leigh was one of this com- 
pany. Afterhe becamea member among Friends, 
he refused to have any more of his children bap- 
tized or sprinkled with water, this was a great 
trouble to his wife, as she afterwards related, 
thinking then, she said, they would be lost if 
they were not baptized, and she was svlicited 
by some of her relatives to have them baptized 
without his knowledge, but to this she did not 
yield, and eventually became reconciled to his 
course, and was herself measureably convinced 
of the Truth and frequently attended Friends’ 
meetings with him though she never joined in 
membership with them. 

About the year 1816 he came over to America, 
to better his condition in life, and settled for a 
time in Trenton, N. J., where he followed his 
trade, being a weaver by occupation, his eldest 
daughter soon came after him, and kept house 








for him, and in about two years his wife and 
their six remaining children came; they had a 
long and stormy passage of ten or eleven weeks. 

They soon after this removed to Pennsylva- 
nia, and lived in several difterent places in lower 
Bucks County. At the time of the separation 
in 1827 he lived near Dolington and was an at- 
tendant of Makefield Meeting; but as nearly all 
the members there were taken in that snare, as 
long as he lived in that neighborhood, he at- 
tended Falls Particular Meeting often walking 
to and from, a distance of six or seven miles. In 
the year 1828 he moved within the limits of 
Falls Meeting and was a deligent attender, until 
disabled by rheumatism from getting out, though 
his interest in the Society was unabated, and his 
tenderness of mind remained. 

The writer of this well remembers hearing 
him relate on one occasion, a year or two pre- 
vious to his death, to a pious colored man and 
some others who had come to see him, on ac- 
count of his convincement, and although about 
fifty years had passed since that time the tears 
ran down his cheeks as he related his experi- 
ence of that eventful period, so fresh was it in 
his mind. 

He was taken sick in the Second Month, 1856, 
and died early in the Third Month following. 
During his sickness he was much exercised that 
a happy exit might be granted him, and it is 
believed that through the mercy of God in Christ 
Jesus his desire was fulfilled. He died in peace 
in his eighty-first year, and was buried in Friends’ 
yard at Fallingston by the side of his wife, who 
had deceased about two and a half years pre- 
vious—they having lived together about sixty 
years. Their descendants are scattered over six 
States at least, and one daughter is still living 
being in her eighty-seventh year. T.L 
Second Month, 1898. 





The interesting account given by Thomas 


Shillitoe above referred to, is as follows: 


“A company of poor persons at West Hough- 
ton, about ten miles from Warrington, were in 
the practice of meeting together for religious 
worship after the manner of Friends, towards 
whom my attention was turned, with an appre- 
hension of duty to sit with them on First-day 
in their usual meeting. I had not heard that 
Friends had yet taken so much cognizance of 
them as this, and how this would be approved 
of by Friends of the Quarterly Meeting, was a 
subject that tried me not a little, lest it should 
be considered like laying hands suddenly upon 
them. 

“ I came down to breakfast next morning in 
a very poor plight to walk to Macclesfield, as 
I had given my kind friend to expect I intended. 
Ou my informing him how it had fared with me 
through the night, and that, looking towards 
home, my way was shut up, he encouraged me 
to pursue my prospect, offering to procure a 
conveyance and bear me company. I believed 
it best to proceed on foot, and as he would not 
be equal to such a task, another Friend offered 
to accompany me. On Seventh-day we walked 
to Wigan, where some of those who met at West 
Houghton we understood resided, to obtain in- 
formation where their place of meeting was, and 
one whom we met with, engaged to conduct us 
to it next morning. I cautioned them against 
informing any, of our intention of sitting with 
them, except those who were their usual at- 
tenders. From the feelings which accompanied 
our minds in this family, we thought it might 
be said, peace was within their walls. The next 
morning the man conducted us to their meeting- 
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place, in a very secluded spot, remote from the 
public road. At the hour appointed, the meet- 
ing gathered very punctually, in all about thirty- 
four, many of whom, to my feelings, seemed to 
bring good along with them into the house. In 
a short time a profound silence spread over us, 
and not a few of our company, under the in- 
fluence of it, were humbled and bathed in tears. 
Such were my feelings on the occasion, I could 
not but secretly acknowledge, these are wor- 
shipping God in Spirit, and have no confidence 
in the flesh. This silence was of long continu- 
ance, and feelings of tenderness towards this 
contrite company were so excited in my breast, 
that it was difficult for me to express amongst 
them what was on my mind, without manifest- 
ing such a degree of abasement as rendered my 
words I feared at times unintelligible. The 
Friend who accompanied me, after speaking a 
very few words, sat down ; telling me, after the 
meeting, his mind was so wrought upon through 
the contrition generally apparent in the meeting, 
that after uttering a few words he was obliged 
to desist. When the meeting broke up, the 
floor in every direction was strewed with their 
tears. As there was a cottage adjoining their 
meeting place occupied by one of the families, 
we concluded to invite ourselves to dire with 
them, in order to have more of the company of 
such as inclined to give it to us. We found 
those who lived remote from the meeting place 
had brought their dinners with them to eat in 
the cottage, which was both clean and comfor- 
table: hearing of our intention of coming to sit 
with them, they had made provision for us at 
the cottage. Although our fare was homely, 
our minds having been previously refreshed, 
and still continuing to feel the precious effects 
of it, we were abundantly satisfied with our re- 
past, uniting in the acknowledgment we never 
enjoyed a meal more. 

“On inquiry, they informed us this was the 
first visit they had received from Friends: at 
times some of them attended Friends’ meeting, 
which they would prefer, rather than meeting 
as they now do, but the nearest Friends’ meet- 
ing some of them would be able to get to was 
eight miles distant. We were as much refreshed 
by some of the remarks made by our company, 
as by the comfortable meal we made. I felt 
the need of cautioning them to be on the watch, 
lest they should be weary of sitting in silence, 
and that should set some of them to preaching. 
Desirous of information respecting their rise and 
progress, so far removed as they are from any 
meeting of Friends, the following relation was 
given us. “An old man, who lived at West 
Houghton, much attached to the principles of 
Friends, on Seventh-day evening went to a bar- 
ber’s shop to be shaved, at which shop some of 
those who now meet at West Houghton attended 
also. The old man at times introduced conver- 
sation on religious subjects, and especially on the 
principles professed by Friends, whereby a de- 
sire was excited in them to become further ac- 
quainted with our religious principles, in which 
he took great pains to satisfy them, furnishing 
them with such Friends’ books as were in his 
possession. He died before they met as they 
now, do, and his removal was like the loss of a 
father, from the veneration they still manifest 
for his memory. It was evident he had been 
an instrument in the Divine hand of great good 
to them. 

“Since the visit we made them, several of this 
company have been received into membership 
with the Society, and a meeting of Friends is 
now settled there. 


THE FRIEND. 


For “THE FRIEND.” 
“ Wait only upon God; my soul be still, 
And let thy God unfold his perfect will. 
Be silent unto God, and thou shalt know, 
The quiet, holy calm He doth bestow 
On those who wait on Him, so shalt thou bear 
His presence and his life and light e’+n where 
The night is darkest, and thine earthly days 
Shall show his love and sound his glorious praise ; 
And He will work, with hand unfettered free, 
His high and holy purposes through thee.” 
—From the Evangelist. 


Where Little Things Count. 


Bookkeeping has been reduced to such an 
exact science in the metropolitian banks that 
the clerks are expected to strike a correct bal- 
ance at the close of each day’s work, no matter 
if the transactions have run into the millions of 
dollars. When the books fail to balance, the 
whole force of the bank is put to work to dis- 
cover the error, and no clerk starts for home 
until it has been discovered, whether it amounts 
to two cents or two thousand dollars. General- 
ly a quarter of an hour will bring the mistake 
to light, but sometimes the hunt is kept up until 
late into the night. 

Such a search was being conducted in a New 
York bank located in the vicinity of Wall Street. 
Forty-five cents were missing. At six o'clock 
not a trace of the errant sum had been discov- 
ered. Dinner was sent in for the whole force 
from an adjoining restaurant, and after half an 
hour’s rest the search was again taken up. Mid- 
night came, but still no clew, so sandwiches and 
coffee were served. 

“ Hello!” said a clerk. “The Blank National 
people are working to-night too. Guess they’re 
in the same box.” 

Sure enough, the windows of the bank across 
the street were brilliantly lighted. The incident 
was soon forgotten when the wearying hunt 
after that elusive forty-five cents was resumed. 
Shortly after one o’clock in the morning, as they 
were about to give up for the night, a loud rap- 
ping was heard at the front door of the bank. 

“Hello! Hello! What’s the matter?” called 
the cashier through the key-hole. 

“Matter? Why, we have got your forty-five 
cents! Come along home to bed!” 

Outside stood the crowd of clerks from the 
neighboring bank. It appeared that, in mak- 
ing a cash transaction, one of the banks had paid 
the other forty-five cents too much. Asa result 
half a hundred men had worked for nine hours, 
and the search was only ended then because a 
bright clerk, noticing the light in the bank op- 
posite, shrewdly guessed the cause, hunted up 


the cash slip, and discovered the error.— Round 
Table. 


“ How inconsistent, how frail, how depraved, 
how disposed to evil, and how unable to do right 
of himself, and by his own strength is that fallen 
creature, man! Every day I see instances around 
me of inconsistency, of weakness, of blindness, as 
well as of absolute wickedness, though often dis- 
guised and palliated. But when I look to my- 
self, when I examine my own heart, I find sin 
mixing itself with almost every thing I think, 
or speak or do: not merely do I see evil thoughts 
lurking in my bosom, but I find them insinuat- 
ing into very many good motives, resolutions 
and actions. How fully do I feel the force and 
truth of the Apostle Paul’s expression, when he 
says, ‘I know that in me that is in my flesh, 
dwelleth no good thing; for to will is present 
with me but how to perform that which is good 
I find not; for the good that I would I do not; 
but the evil I would not that do I.”—J. Barclay. 
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John Yeardley and his Travels. 
(Continued from page 258.) 

“ The twenty-ninth of the Tenth Month was 
the anniversary of his wife’s death. His diar 
fur this day is an affecting transcript of his feel. 
ings on the occasion. 

“*The shock which my earthly happiness 
received this day twelvemonths has been, this 
evening, piercingly renewed in the recollection 
of almost every minute transaction which ac. 
companied the awful event of the closing mo- 
ments of my precious lamb. For truly like a 
lamb she lived, and was well prepared to be- 
come an angel-spirit. O, happy spirit, thou art 
at rest; then why should 1 mourn thy loss? 
Surely He who knows the weakness of our frame 
will forgive, for He himself gave us the example 
in weeping over those He loved. The Almighty 
has been very good to me; he has put it in the 
hearts of those with whom I reside to care for 
me with an affectionate interest.’ ” 

“«Twelfth Month 1st, 1822.— The reading 
meeting this evening has been a precious time, 
Our spirits have been much tendered in reading 
some account of the lives and deaths of our 
worthy Friends recorded in Sewel’s History, 
Tears so overpowered the reader and the hear- 
ers, that the reading was at times obliged to be 
suspended until we had given relief to our feel- 
ings. 

“In addition to this meeting, John Yeardley 
established another for the young, to be held on 
Fourth-day evening, ‘in which they might im- 
prove themselves in reading, and acquire a 
knowledge of the principles of the Society, with 
other branches of useful information.’ The 
young women were to bring their work; and it 
was his delight to interrupt the reading with 
religious instruction, and such remarks as a 
father makes for the improvement and gratifi- 
cation of hischildren. We see him here for the 
first time in a character in which he was well 
known to the present generation in various 
parts of England, viz., as an instructor and 
guide of the youth. In noticing in his diary 
the formation of the youths’ meeting at Pyr- 
mont, he comments with pleasure on the inno- 
cent, cheerful manners of his audience, and on 
the advantages which might be looked for from 
this kind of social intercourse. 

“ The last entry in this year records an occa- 
sion of near approach to the throne of grace in 
prayer in the little congregation at Pyrmont. 

“* 29th, First-day—A most remarkable sea- 
son of Divine favor in our evening assembly. 
The awe which I had felt over my spirit the 
whole of the day, and not feeling freedom to 
break my mind in the meeting in the morning, 
induced me to look to the evening opportunity 
with fear and trembling, which indeed is always 
the case when I feel the Master’s hand upon 
me. The most solemn act of worship, that of 
public supplication, so powerfully impressed my 
mind, that I believed it right to yield to the 
motion, which I humbly trust was done in due 
reverence and humility of soul. Our spirits were 
so humbled under feelings of good that it seemed 
as if the secrets of all hearts were presented be 
fore the throne of grace, to ask forgiveness for 
former transgressions, strength to serve the Most 
High with more acceptance, and to be finally 
prepared to reign with Him in glory. O, how 
these seasons of refreshing will rise up against 
us in the great day of account, if we are not 
concerned to improve by them! Grant, dearest 
Father, that I may experience a nearer an 
stronger tie to do thy will more perfectly ; an 
let it please thee to remember those in this place 
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and this land for whom my spirit so often se- 
eretly mourns and prays.’ ” 

«“ Pyrmont is one of the oldest watering-places 
north of the Alps. The inhabitants are very 
much dependent on the visitors who resort 
thither during the three summer months, and 
amongst whom may frequently be reckoned 
some of the first families of Europe. This year, 
1823, the prince and princess of Prussia (the 
present regent of Prussia and his consort) were 
there, and one Fourth-day morning attended 
the Friend’s Meeting. The meeting: house stands 
in one of the allées, and although its position is 
not central, it is sufficiently public to be an ob- 
ject of attraction to the curiosity of strangers. A 
memorandum under date of the eighteenth of 
the Sixth Month records the royal visit, and 
John Yeardley’s spiritual exercise on the occa- 
sion. 

“«Sixth Month 18th.— Today the young 
prince and princess of Prussia, with the princess 
their mother, and the Hofmeister, have been at 
our Fourth-day meeting. They entered with 
such seriousness on their countenances that I 
felt my spirit suddenly drawn towards them in 
love, and a secret prayer was raised in my heart 
for their everlasting good. Feeling the influence 
of Divine love to increase, I believed it right to 
kneel down, and in brokenness of spirit I ex- 
pressed what had opened on my mind, which 
aflurded me peace; and I hope good to others 
was imparted, although | may say through the 
unworthiest of instruments. For truly I have 
for some time been as in a state of death and 
darkness, owing to my unwatchfulness. O, what 
would I give fur more circumspection, that I 
might be more prepared to receive the word, 
and when command is given, publish the same. 
But, unworthy creature, I often deprive myself 
and others of seasons of good through my neg- 
ligence and barrenness. When will the time 
come when I can say, all earthly things are 
under my feet, and the cause of religion and 
virtue rules predominant in my heart! Lord, 
hasten the day; and preserve my feet in thy 
th in the midst of many snares; and rather 
et me die than be suffered to do anything which 
would dishonor thy gracious and holy Name, 
and the profession I am making of thee before 
the world. Loose my bands, and enable me to 
say in sincerity of heart, I am willing to serve 
thee freely.’ ” 

“The attendance of visitors at the meeting- 
house was often numerous, although it was sel- 
dom that they remained during the whole time 
of worship. Meetings of this kind were very 
trying to John Yeardley’s faith and feelings; 
but sometimes they were seasons of heavenly 
blessing such as abundantly to make amends 
for past humiliation. 

“*Seventh Mo.6th.—To-day thesmall meeting- 
house and passage were quite filled with strangers, 
and I was told many went away who could not get 
in, and some remained under the windows. No 
creature on earth knows what my poor mind 
suffers when I go to meeting under such circum- 
stances. Many whom curiosity brings in the ex- 
pectation to hear words may sometimes be disap- 
pointed, but I hope there are some whose inten- 
tions are sincere, and who are desirous to be in- 
formed the way to Zion. I hope strength was 
afforded me to preach Christ crucified. O, that 
st the Lord may support me in these very trying 
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ot seasons, and take from me the fear of man, and 
st fill my heart with a holy fear of offending Him 
id whom I humbly trust I am desirous of choosing 








to be my Lord and Master.” 
“*30th.—Our Fourth-day meeting to-day has 


















been a precious heavenly season. 
weightiness of spirit appeared to exist in the 
strangers who attended, and consequently more 
stillness. I had not long taken my seat before 
I believed it right to stand up with the words 
of the apostle, “ Awake to righteousness and sin 
not, for some have not the knowledge of God ; I 
speak this to your shame.” The women’s side 
was nearly full of richly-clad females; they bore 
the marks of worldly distinction, and were in- 
deed as fine as hands and pins could make them. 
But the tenderings of Divine love reached the 
hearts of some among them in a particular de- 
gree. 
them that I had great openness in speaking of 
the things which came before me. 
ing they very willingly accepted of some books. 
One of them was much reached, and went into 
the little plantation to weep. Another went to 
her to comfort her; but she replied, Go from 
me and leave me alone. 
with the apostle that God is no respecter of per- 
sons, but those who fear Him and work right- 
eousness will be accepted of Him, to whatever 
nation, kindred, tongue or people they may be- 
long. All distinctions of religious sects and 


come prepared to embrace each other in true 
christian love. 





Germany, what does my heart feel on account 


Much more 
























Scripture Illustrations. 


“THROUGH THE CORNFIELDS. —Jesus and 
his disciples were passing along an unfenced 
= that led through a field of ripening wheat. 

t was the sabbath, and the disciples, as they 
journeyed, plucked ears of wheat, rubbed them 
in their hands, then blew the chaff away, and 
ate the grain. I have seen my muleteers do the 
same thing a hundred times, and I do not think 
any native could pass through a wheat field with- 
out doing as the disciples did. I had often to 
remonstrate with my men for taking bunches of 
ears to parch over the camp-fire at night; but 
they always gave me to understand that they were 
acting strictly in accord with the traveller’s rec- 
ognized rights. The Pharisees did not object to 
the plucking of the ears, for in Deuteronomy 
chapter xxiii: 25th verse such taking of what 
really belonged to another was allowed : “ When 
thou comest into the standing corn of thy neigh- 
bor, then thou mayest pluck the ears with thine 
hand ; but thou shall not move a sickle into thy 
neighbor’s standing corn.” What the Pharisees 
objected to was not the act of plucking, but the 
rubbing and eating on the sabbath. The act 
evidently transgressed some of their own frivol- 
ous traditions, which regarded man as made for 
the sabbath, but did not look on the sabbath as 
made for man. 


I felt such a nearness of spirit towards 


After meet- 


We may truly say 


party spirit are laid aside when our hearts be- 


I do believe the Lord’s work 
is begun in the hearts of many in this land ; 
and the fervent prayer of my spirit is that He 
may be pleased to carry it on to perfection, and 
that we may live to see the glorious day when 
righteousness shall cover the earth as the waters 
cover the channels of the sea. O, Germany, 


“THAT WHICH IT Is Nor Lawrut To Do 
UPON THE SaBBATH.”—It is impossible to ap- 
preciate fully our Lord’s teaching with regard 
to the sabbath without some idea of the bur- 
densome trivialities with which the Jews had 
surrounded the observance of that day, and a 
record of these is to be found in the Talmud. 
There was sober legislation as to the removal of 
vermin from garments. Food cooked 
inadvertently on the sabbath day may be eaten, 
but, if cooked deliberately, must not be eaten. 
An egg laid on the sabbath day was not to be 
removed from its place on that day. Accord- 
ing to the school of Shammai, a man may add 
warm water to cold on thesabbath day, but not 
cold to warm. The school of Hillel maintained 
that either was lawful. A donkey might go out 
on the sabbath with a pack-saddle, provided it 
had been attached to its back the day before, 
but not with a riding-saddle, though it may have 
been on it from the day before. . . . A bit of clay 
on the garment on the sabbath was to be thrust 
off from the inside to avoid the appearance of 
cleaning. . . . Clay might be removed from 
the shoes on the sabbath with the blunt edge of 
a knife. It was not lawful to look in a mirror 
on the sabbath ; but the severity of the precept 
was mitigated by Rabbi Meir, who made it law- 
ful in case the mirror was fixed to a wall... . 
Thus a man was stoned to death for riding on 
horseback on the sabbath at a time when Gentile 
tyranny prohibited the observance of the law.” 


of thy inhabitants! It seems as if I could tread 
thy soil for the remainder of my days if I could 
only be made the instrument of helping on their 
way those scattered ones who are athirst for the 
sincere milk of the word of life. 

“*One of the females who visited our meet- 
ings came to the school-room on Seventh-day, 
and requested the favor of having a few books 
to peruse and circulate. She said she was from 
Osnabriick, and that there were a number of 
— in that place who had a great love to the 

riends of our Society. Such opportunities af 
ford the means of circulating a knowledge of 
the truth to those whose hearts may be prepar- 
ing to receive it; and if such are only awakened 
to seek after the ways of holiness, although they 
may never come to be of our number on earth, 
they will be found among the number of the 
saints in heaven. The bathing-list this season 
already amounts totwenty-five hundred persons, 
in which number there are many who are de- 
sirous to inquire the way to Zion. It is much 
to be desired that the peculiar advantages which 
Pyrmont affords for spreading in the different 
parts of the Continent books illustrative of our 
religious principles should be judiciously em- 
braced, particularly as there appears such an 
openness to receive it. I can truly say I have 
been thankful that my lot has been here this 
summer, and I trust I have not flinched from 
doing what I believed to be required of me.’ ” 

(To be continued.) 








For “THE FRIEND.” 


Hymns of the Brahmo Somaj. 


John G. Whittier says: “I have attempted 
this paraphase of the Hymns of the Brahmo 
Somaj of India, as I find them in Mozoomdar’s 
account of the devotional exercises of that re- 
markable religious development which has at- 
tracted far less attention and sympathy from 
the Christian world than it deserves, as a fresh 
revelation of the direct action of the Divine 
Spirit upon the human heart.” Can any of the 
readers of THE FRIEND give any information 
in regard to the account above alluded to? 

W. P. T. 





“Tat ministry which standeth in the wisdom 
of man, can never reach to the deep things of 
God: it can neither understand them nor min- 
ister of them: Christ crucified is foolishness to 
it.’—STEPHEN GRELLET. 





“Tarry not in idle yearning 
For the moments that are gone ; 
Yesterday hath no returning, 


And life’s stream is flowing on.” Second Month 25th, 1898. 
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“Thy mercy, O Eternal One! 

By man unmeasured yet, 

In jvy or grief, in shade or sun, 
1 never will forget. 

I give the whole, and not a part, 
Of all thou gavest me; 

My guvods, my lite, my soul and heart, 
1 yield them ali to Thee! 


We fast and plead, we weep and pray, 
From morning until even ; 

We feel to find the holy way, 
We knuck at the gate of heaven! 

And when in silent awe we wait, 
And word and sign forbear, 

The hinges of the golden gate 
Move, soundiess, to our prayer ! 

Who hears the eternal harmonies 
Can heed no outward word, 

Blind to all else is He who sees 
‘Lhe vision of the Lord! 


O soul, be patient, restrain thy tears, 
Have hope, and not despair ; 
As a tender mother hearetn her child 
God hears the penitent prayer. 
And not forever shall grief be thine; 
On the Heavenly Muther’s breast, 
Washed ciean and white in the waters of joy, 
Shall his seeking child find rest. 


Console thyself with his word of grace, 
And cease thy wail of woe, 

For his mercy never an equal hath, 
And his love no bounds can know. 
Lean close unto Him in faith and hope; 

How many like thee have found 
In Him a shelter and home of peace, 
By his mercy compassed round ! 
There, safe from sin and the sorrow it brings, 
They sing their grateful psalms, 
And rest, at noon, by the wells of God, 
In the shade of his holy palms! 


THe Braumo SomaJs.—In response to the 
above question of our contributor concerning 
the Brahmo Somaj, a theistic church in India 
called The Society of God, we gather from the 
Cyclopedia Britannica that it was organized in 
1830 by the celebrated Rajah, Ram Mohan Rai. 
After his death in England, in 1835, the Society 
continued a lingering existence, till in 1850 a 
separation took place, when the more advanced 
party, leaving the Vedas, or sacred writings of 
the Hindoos, as their basis, held that nature and 
intuition form the basis of faith. The new church 
now began to make rapid progress. Though 
the number of avowed Brahmas does not exceed 
three thousand, yet the greater part of the edu- 
cated natives of Bengal sympathize more or less 
with the movement. The Society has built a 
chapel in Calcutta, which is crowded every First- 
day evening; and they encourage the establish- 
ment of branch Societies in different parts of 
the country. Their creed was definitely formu- 
lated as follows :— 

“(1.) The book of nature and intuition sup- 
plies the basis of religious faith. (2.) Although 
the Brahmas do not consider any book written 
by man the basis of their religion, yet they do 
accept with respect and pleasure any religious 
truth contained in any book. (3.) They believe 
that the religious condition of man is progres- 
sive, like the other departments of his condition 
in this world. (4.) They believe that the fun- 
damental doctrines of their religion are the basis 
of every true religion. (5.) They believe in the 
existence of one supreme God—a God endow- 
ed with a distinct personality, moral attributes 
worthy of his nature, and an intelligence befit- 
ting the Governor of the universe, and they 
worship Him alone. They do not believe in 
any of his incarnations. (6.) They believe in 
the immortality and progressive state of the soul 
and declare that there is a state of conscious ex- 
istence succeeding life in this world and supple- 
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mentary to it as respects the action of the uni- 
versal moral government. (7.) They believe 
that repentance is the only way to salvation. 
They do not recognize any other mode of re- 
concilement to the offended but loving Father. 
(8.) They pray for spiritual welfare, and believe 
in the efficacy of such prayers. (9.) They be- 
lieve in the suntdnisial ones of the Divine Fa- 
ther. (10.) They believe that love towards 
Him, and the performance of the works which 
He loves, constitute his worship. (11.) They 
recognize the necessity of public worship, but 
do not believe that communion with the Father 
depends upon meeting in any fixed place at any 
fixed time. They maintain that they can adore 
Him at any time and at any place, provided 
that the time and place are calculated to com- 
pose and direct the mind towards Him. (12.) 
They do not believe in pilgrimages, and declare 
that holiness can be attained only by elevating 
and purifying the mind. (13.) They put no 
faith in rites or ceremonies, nor do they believe 
in penances, as instrumental in obtaining the 
grace of God. They declare that moral right- 
eousness, the gaining of wisdom, Divine contem- 
plation, charity, and the cultivation of devotional 
feelings are their rites and ceremonies. They 
further say, govern and regulate your feelings, 
discharge your duties to God and man, and you 
will gain everlasting blessedness; purify your 
heart, cultivate devotional feelings, and you will 
see Him who is unseen. (14.) Theoretically 
there is no distinction of caste among the Brah- 
mas. They declare that we are all children of 
God, and therefore must consider ourselves as 
brothers and sisters.” 


Tue skeptic may assail our understanding, 
but cannot storm the citadel of consciousness. 
—J. D. RAnKIN. 


For “ THE FRIEND.” 


Liquefied Air. 


It was discovered years ago that carbon di- 
oxide, commonly called carbonic acid gas, could 
be converted into a liquid by pressure. It was 
also found possible to liquefy sulphur dioxide 
by packing a tube in ice and salt and passing 
the sulphur dioxide into it. From these two 
results many persons were led to infer that 
either intense cold or great pressure would liq- 
uefy any gas. A scientist named Nitterer ac- 
cordingly determined to liquefy oxygen and the 
other “permanent” gases by pressure. He 
found, however, that even when subjected to 
pressures as great as twenty tons to the square 
inch, these gases did not become liquid. The 
behavior of the gases under such pressures 
was observed by having them confined in thick- 
walled glass tubes of very small bore. A gas 
which can be liquefied by pressure alone at or- 
dinary temperatures, shows under such treat- 
ment a gradual change from solid to liquid state ; 
the lower part of the tube showing liquid wet- 
ting its sides and therefore curving upward as 
water does, while the upper part still contains 
gas. But with oxygen, hydrogen and nitrogen 
no such result could be reached ; the gas re- 
mained perfectly homogeneous under even the 
intense pressures mentioned. The name per- 
manent gases seemed a fitting term as applied 
to such substances. 

The next development was perhaps in the 
first instance the result of accident. Benjamin 
Andrews, having some liquid carbon dioxide im- 
prisoned in a strong glass tube, subjected it to a 
temperature above 88° F., and found to his as- 
tonishment that it was no longer liquid. On be- 


ing cooled below 88° the lower part of the tube | air is compressed as in the first. 
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again became filled with liquid. Again, heat. 
ing it gradually he found that at 88° the divid. 
ing line between liquid and gas disappeared, a 
misty appearance followed, with some signs of 
circulation, and after a few moments the tube 
was full of homogeneous gas. Further experi- 
ment showed that increase of pressure does not 
affect the temperature at which the change of 
state takes place. This point, above which a 
substance is a true gas and below which it isa 
vapor, is called the critical temperature. The 
line along which future experiments must be 
made was thus pointed out. In order to liquefy 
the permanent gases, they must be subjected to 
great pressure and great cold. When liquid 
carbon dioxide is exposed to the air its rapid 
evaporation produces intense cold, sufficient to 
liquefy oxygen under great pressure. The next 
step in the process produced liquid nitrogen and 
the next liquid hydrogen. 

Professor Dewar, at the Royal Institution in 
London has achieved many wonderful results 
during the past five years in his “ search for the 
absolute zero.” The phrase which I have quoted 
is the title of an article in McClures Magazine 
about four years ago, in which are given many 
interesting particulars of Professor Dewar’s work. 

So far as we know, every form of matter is 
capable of existing in any one of the three 
physical states. Lime, carbon, and some other 
substances do not melt under any degree of arti- 
ficial heat yet reached ; but we have no manner 
of doubt that such a temperature as that which 
exists on the sun would melt them, and on Sirius 
it is higly probable that every substance known 
to us would be in a gaseous state. So at the tem- 
perature of outer space it is highly probable that 
any of our gases could exist only as solids, since 
they would lose ad/ their heat by radiation and 
so freeze. It is plain, therefore, that at a low 
enough temperature, gases will remain liquid 
without great pressure. In order that we may 
intelligently examine the conduct of air in liquid 
form it is perhaps worth while to consider for 
a moment the changes which water undergoes. 
Below 32° F. it is solid except under very great 
pressures. At 32° it begins to melt, absorbing 
a large amount of heat in the process. It is this 
absorption of heat in melting that makes ice a 
good refrigerant. If water be further heated at 
atmospheric pressure it begins to boil at 212° 
F., and absorbs in passing into vapor an amount 
of heat nearly seven times as great as in melt- 
ing. Increased pressure raises the boiling point, 
but above about 750° F. no pressure can keep 
water liquid. With reference to temperature 
above 212°, then, water is a very effective re 
frigerant. The blacksmith cools his irons in & 
tub of water. Imagine the effect of a liquid 
oxygen, at a temperature of 300° degrees below 
zero, on objects such as we are familiar with ! 

It is not yet known exactly how much heat 
oxygen takes up in passing from liquid to gaseous 
state, but it must be not greatly less than that in 
the case of water. Add to this the heat the gas 
would take up in rising from 300° to +-40°, and 
itis likely that it would be from six to ten times 
as valuable weight for weight asice. It is probe 
ble that such commercial considerations as this 
led to the experiments which have resulted in & 
practical machine for liquefying air in quantity. 

The inventor is a New York man named 
Tripler. He compresses air under about one 
ton per square inch in a worm surrounded by & 
refrigerant. The cold compressed air is allowed 
to escape from a very small opening into & 
chamber containing a second coil, into whi 
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cious grounds, known as “ The Lindens,” and pre- 
sented for this humane purpose by Charles Lippin- 
cott. She believes that ‘every child that opens 
its eyes to the world is put among us for a pur- 
pose.” This school is said not only to have become 
highly appreciated, but also what she intended— 
‘a public incentive to work in smaller channels.” 





“The following narrative has been mostly derived 
from a manuscript copy that has been in possession 
of a family (relatives of the publisher), since about 
the year 1815, and has been thought worthy of 
publication at the present time.” Elizabeth Had- 
don’s loving impulses to do good to all, her sense 
of a mission to come to America, her remarkable 
meeting here with John Estaugh, through whose 
ministry in England her mind had early been ten- 
dered, the unique manner of their engagement in 
marriage, their happy and Christian lives together, 
make refreshing reading for old or young. 


sion of the air takes up heat and produces a 
very low temperature. Another repetition of 
the same operation suffices to cool the air to 
about 320° F., at which temperature all its con- 
stituents are liquid. No detailed description of 
the process has appeared, but the air is no 
doubt freed from both water, vapor and carbon 
dioxide before entering the machine, as these 
would solidify and clog the apparatus. 
Professor Barker, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, gave a lecture at the University on 
First Month, 1898, which was the first public 
demonstration in this city of the properties of 
liquid air. About two and one-half gallons of 
the liquid made in New York with Tripler’s 
apparatus was brought in a can arranged like 
an ice-cream can, except that the place of the 
ice and salt was taken by “hair felt,” and the 
inner can was made of aluminum instead of tin. 
The liquid was ladled out and poured into ves- 
sels on the table. The condensation of vapor of 
water from the air soon covered the outside of 
the vessel with frost. Not only so, but the 
vessel was partly hidden by a cloud formed in 
the air around it by condensation. The cooling 
of theair causing it to fall, this cloud continually 
flowed down past the vessel, which was on a 
pedestal a foot high, and disappeared in the 
warmer air before reaching the table. The 
same phenomenon is seen at Cape Town, South 
Africa. The trade wind blowing across Table 
Mountain is so cooled on the summit as to be 
cloud-laden, but as it flows down the precipitous 
western slope, the cloud melts away in the 


warmer strata below. 
(To be continued.) 


Notes from Correspondents. 


May those who are now responsible for the con- 
ducting of THE FRIEND be enabled to perform 
their important duties under renewed extensions 
of Divine help, is often my desire. Thus may the 
paper be kept true to its name. S. 













































I believe that much of the apathy and sel/-satis- 
faction that prevails is caused by the genera! intel. 
lectual coldness of the age; when notions, opinions 
and recreations are too much in the air, and the 
truth itself too little. And also from this very ob- 
servable fact: that parents who are, in good degree, 
religiously concerned in their own particulars, are 
too solicitous to provide for their families a com- 
fortable condition of getting on in the world. 













Burlington Quarterly Meeting, N. J., held on the 
first instant, was an occasion of unusual interest 
and increased attendance. The ministers who are 
visiting many places throughout the Quarter are 
said to have been especially favored in an appointed 
meeting held in Burlington the previous evening, 
in boldly declaring the Truth in its bearing on the 
signs of the times. 
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I have been led to mourn over a state of being 
too prone to place our entire dependence on man, 
or those who are termed among the heads of our 
meetings, instead of the alone Head of the Church; 
as also to allow the missteppings or shortcomings 
of some of these to be as stumbling-blocks rather 
than timely warnings. 

The sincere-hearted and faithful of every class 
and denomination are regarded by the All-seeing 
eye; and those of us who are willing to seek in sin- 
cerity for refuge under the shadow of his wing, will 
witness preservation amidst all doubtings and toss- 
ings. 
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We had hoped that the slight foretaste of the 
horrors of war which the explosion and sinking 
of the Maine in Havana harbor has given to 
our countrymen in a time of peace, when none 
of the glamors of war accompanied the disaster 
to blind us, would touch the people with a so- 
bering second thought of the woe that war 
really means. Those agonies, horrors and de- 
structions must be repeated a hundred-fold to 
make an international war, and probably with 
a state-result ridiculous compared with the awful 
immensity of the cost, immeasurable by money, 
a cost in hearts and lives to fall almost wholly 
on families and men that have been innocent of 
the causes. Now that international differences 
can be settled by rational and Christian meth- 
ods, the glory of any war that can be fabricated 
out of materials now in sight or conceivable, 
would be its shame. 

Where there is a will to find Christian modes 
of settlement they will be found. But the pas- 
sions of the beast in man of their own nature 
spurn thespirit of Christ, as too loving in its meth- 
ods for impatience, revenge, violence. “ But,” 
says the apostle, “ Ifany man have not the Spirit 
of Christ, he is none of his.” Neither is a nation 
Christian on any other characteristic. Neither 














We, the parents of these tender lambs that He 
has entrusted to our care have great need to keep 
very near his guiding Hand, or we, too, may be 
found falling far short in the performance of so 
great a duty. May we, then, be ever watchful 
that our example in our daily walk is keeping pace 
with the precepts we are colenoutns to instil into 
their tender little minds. 


















































Keep in that which will always keep one in 
touch with the young. They “are a heritage of 
the Lord,” and “ blessed is the man,” and church 
too, whose “ quiver is full of them.” The fouch keeps 
the good man’s love of introversion from becoming 
morbid ; it quickens the circulation; it augments 
the sense of responsibility ; and helps to reach and 
maintain that even balance of relationship which 
is so essential, between “ office bearers” and those 
they wish to influence. The office bearer working 
with the mind of the Master can help the self- 
willed to discriminate between a control that is ar- 
bitrary, and a control that is salutary. 


















































The removal by death of our esteemed and dear 
friend, Joseph Walton, is a mutual bereavement, 
and not this only ; for can we not also realize along 
with it a degree of Christian gladness on his own 
account? His perseverance in what he thought 
and felt to be his line of service, is on the strain no 
longer—a worthy memory to all survivors in this 
respect. DANIEL PICKARD, Leeds, Eng. 










Items Concerning the Society. 


A letter from Joel Bean informs us of the de- 
cease of a dear Friend and minister, Benjamin H. 
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If we can, by faithfulness to Him who hath de- 
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> ptt agedhorse. ring things, leaven the | Friends in California. His lively, persuasive and | tian save as being of Christ’s Spirit in modes of 
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